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CHINESE RIGHTS GROUPS PROCLAIM 
"PROTRACTED STRUGGLE" 

Seven of of the new democratic 
groups in the People's Republic of 
China have joined in a common 
attack on "political oppression," 
and have called for a "protracted 
struggle" to achieve socialist 
democracy. Their medium was a 
Peking poster, which was observed 
by an Agence France Press reporter 
in late January. 

The poster stated that human 
rights advocates had been arrested 
on various pretexts, and said that 
all such human rights violations 
must be "opposed and resisted." 
(Cont'd page 2) 



LI-YI-ZHE THREESOME FREED 

Three internationally renowned 
Chinese advocates of democracy were 
released on our around January 1 
after almost four years' imprison- 
ment. They are Li Zhengtian, Chen 
Yiyang and Wang Xizhe , popularly 
known by the collective pen name 
"Li-Yi-Zhe." 

For Li Zhengtian, this was his 
second prison term for political 
activities. During the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution he 
had written numerous articles and 
posters, and was reportedly arres- 
ted in August 1968. He was held 

(Cont'd page 24) 



EDITORIAL: 

CIVIL LIBERTIES VS. ECONOMIC RIGHTS? 

There has been much debate over the question 
of the relative importance of civil liberties and 
economic rights. Some people take the view that 
the two are incompatible, or at least that a de- 
cision must be made as to which has priority. We 
question this view, and invite dialogue on the 
sub j ect . 

We take human rights to be virtually absolute. 
This applies whether we are talking about civil 
liberties or economic rights. SPEAHR sees little 
if any tension between the two. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine economic rights being fully 
realized where civil liberties are absent, and 
vice versa. 

There is sometimes a tendency to confuse eco- 
nomic rights with economic priorities. Thus, it 
is important to realize that not every economic 
"good" is a human right. To be sure, people have 
an absolute right to basic food and shelter. But 
most economic questions concern not individual 
rights, but their opposite: social priorities 
(i.e. government rights). In other words, when we 
are speaking about allocation of resources, we are 
usually talking about community rights, rather 
than human rights. When a society cannot afford, 
say, both free universal high school education 
and a science development program, it is up to 
the government to decide which is to be had. In- 
dividuals cannot appeal the decision on the 
grounds that their human rights are being violated 

But individuals do have the right , through 
non-violent political action, to appeal the deci- 
sion on other than human rights grounds. It is 
the political activity, rather than the specific 
goal sought, that is the human right. And it is 

(Cont'd page 21) 
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SEOUL'S CHALLENGE 

"There is ... something wrong about 
giving President Park credit for 
freeing people whom, by American 
lights , he should not have locked 
up — especially when perhaps 200 
other political prisoners remain in 
jail and the political system allow- 
ing a president to lock them up re- 
mains unchanged. . . . 

"We suspect now that, whatever the 
threat Mr. Park may feel from his 
dissidents, a deeper challenge 
arises from the Korean underclass.... 
Not in looking for communist agents 
among the elite but in dealing with 
the legitimate grievances of the 
people does the Seoul government's 
challenge now lie." 

Editorial, Washington Post 27D 



CHINESE RIGHTS GROUPS (cont'd from p. l) 
Efforts must be waged not only on behalf 
of recently-arrested human rights advocates, 
but there should be no relaxation until 
all "oppressed citizens" had their cases 
properly reviewed. Toward this end, the 
members of the various groups were asked to 
gather information about individuals whose 
human rights had been violated , so that 
support could be marshaled for such people. 

The organizations signing the poster 
were r 

The April 5 [1976] Tribune 

The League for Human Rights 

Investigation 

Peking Enlightenment Torch Society 

People's Tribune 

Reference News for the Masses 

Today (Paris 27°29I) 



"Foreigners .. .who are concerned 
with the democratic movement and 
show sympathy and real interest 
are the true friends of the Chi- 
nese people.... We thank them 
from the bottom of our hearts." 

— Prom a Peking poster 
(AFP BJ 24*251) 



HUMAN RIGHTS: A TAIWANESE VIEW 

(The following is by a woman who is per- 
haps Taiwan's leading advocate of human rights. 
Provincial Assemblywoman Su Hung Yueh-chiao 
knows only too well the meaning of political 
oppression, as her husband, Su Tung-chi, spent 
many years in prison as a political offender. 
These remarks were written as a preface to a 
book by Shih Ming-teh, who is also a former 
political prisoner. The government banned the 
book.) 

History illustrates that it is character- 
istic of those in power to violate human 
rights, and that those who struggle for human 
rights come from the lower echelons of the 
population. The flower of freedom has always 
been cultivated by the fresh blood of count- 
less martyrs and the skulls of tyrants. 

What are human rights? 

Their aim is to endow people with free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, and associa- 
tion; to protect people's right to live, work, 
and own property and to free people of terror, 
illegal arrest, and torture. 

Are these not violations of human rights: 

An economic system which prevents farmers , 
after being exposed to the scorching sun, 
drenching rain, and howling wind all year 
around, from earning a fair living? 

An economic system under which factory 
workers are suppressed by domestic and for- 
eign capitalists? 

The denial of an adequate vacation? 

The denial to the sick of affordable 
medication? 

The denial to the handicapped of relief? 

People having to breathe filthy air and 
drink dirty water? 

People trembling with fear at the ram- 
pant brutality of police and security agents? 

The manipulation of representative bodies 
by a small minority? 

The enforcement of bad laws rather than 
repealing or revising them? 

Turning the media into bullhorns of the 

privileged clique? 

It is the worn-out notion of the estab- 

c»oc*xxxo3aoooa3co<x)0ocooooococc^^ (Cont'd page 21) 

No one nation salts the sea; but we 

Have faith that come it will — that Day — 

When these our dreams no longer dreams shall be, 
And every nation on the earth shall say 

"Above all nations is humanity." 

— From a sonnet by Hu Shih. 
J. Grieder, Hu Shih and the 
Chinese Renaissance (1970) 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, CHINESE TEXT 
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This is the official Chinese 
version of the Declaration, 
which we have taken from the 
Taiwan Church News , 3D . 



The English text will be 
found below, at centerfold. 
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NATIONALISTS ARREST 'TAIWANESE LEADER 



FEAR 



The Chinese Nationalists arrested a 
leading Taiwanese opposition figure and 
his son on January 21. Yu Teng-fa, elder 
statesman of the island's non-Party poli- 
tical circles and an important political 
leader in the southern part of Taiwan, 
was arrested at his suburban Kaohsiung 
cottage where he raised fish. 

Mr. Yu is seventy-six years old, and 
is a former magistrate of Kaohsiung Coun- 
ty. He has been the chairperson of an 
informal grouping of opposition figures, 
many of whom ran in the scheduled elec- 
tion last year hoping to fill Taiwan's 
few seats in the Republic of China govern- 
ment. The election, which was to have 
been held on December 23, was cancelled a 
few days before it was to have been held. 
The ostensible reason for the cancellation 
was the crisis growing 
out of the normaliza- 
tion of diplomatic 
relations between the 
united States and the 
People's Republic of 
China, and the break- 
ing of relations be- 
tween Washington and 
Taipei. However, in- 
formed observers con- 
sidered the "crisis" to have been largely 
manufactured by the Nationalist government. 
The much publicized anti-American riots 
were in fact government sponsored. (Martial 
law prevails in Taiwan, and unauthorized 
demonstrations are prohibited.) 

There is some uncertainty about the 
reasons for the Yus' arrests. As is fre- 
quently the case in such political cases, 
both men were charged with "sedition." 
It was also claimed that they had con- 
spired to disrupt the election, but this 
appears highly unlikely considering the 
good showing that the independents were 
expected to make in terms of popular vote. 
Taiwan sources have speculated that this 
is all simply an attempt to intimidate 
the opposition, which appeared stronger 
than ever in view of its recent organiza- 
tion efforts, and the widespread belief 
that the government was handling foreign 
relations poorly. 



"Adjust not your hat under a plum tree, 
Nor tie your shoes in a mellon field, 
If you wish to avoid suspicion." 



Yu Teng-fa was arrested on orders from 
the Taiwan Garrison Command , which under 
martial law has authority to take any action 
it deems desirable to deal with political 
dissent. The organ actually carrying out 
the arrest was the Bureau of Investigation. 
The Bureau's plain clothesmen first appeared 
at the Yu house the night before, saying 
that they wished to purchase some fish. They 
were told that it was too late, and were de- 
nied entry. At 5:00 the next morning, Jan- 
uary 21, twenty agents gained entry through 
a secondary entrance to the property. This 
time they were equipped to break into the 
house. 

Immediately after the arrest, it was 
announced that the Yus' trial would be 
held in two days. Meantime, the two were 

with no opportunity to 
prepare a legal defense. 
However, for reasons un- 
known, the trial was not 
held, and Yu Teng-fa re- 
mains in prison and out 
of touch with his friends 
and relatives. 



held incommunicado 



— Chinese proverb 



Not allowed to form a 
political party, the non- 
partisan democrats com- 
prised an informal group- 
ing known as the Non-Party Personages , with 
former political prisoner Shih Ming-teh as 
their secretary-general. They had scheduled 
a convention to be held in Kaohsiung or\ Feb- 
ruary 1. In the days before Mr. Yu's arrest, 
Mr. Shih had worked with Yu to organize the 
meeting. Yu was to be the official host. It 
was expected that the meeting would draw in- 
dependent political figures from all over 
the island. On January 29, a group of prom 
inent opposition leaders was scheduled to fan 
out over the island to invite local oppositioi 
leaders to attend the meeting, or at least to 
lend their support to the political program 
which the Non-Party Personages had issued on 
December 25. This statement was to be pub- 
lished over the signatures of all the prom- 
inent figures who would support it. Already, 
some sixty signatures had been gathered. Be- 
cause of Yu's arrest, all plans had to be 
cancelled. 

In spite of the governments near-total 

(Cont'd page 22) 
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IRONIC TWIST 

Over the years, human rights 
activists have had many differ- 
ences with Mr. Loh I-cheng, who 
served for many years as the 
Chinese Nationalists f New York 
spokesperson. Although Mr. Loh 
listened patiently to our com- 
plaints about the Taipei govern- 
ment's human rights violations, 
he always staunchly defended the 
Republic of China, and urged us 
to turn our attention to its 
Communist adversaries. 

A few weeks after the Uni- 
ted States transferred recogni- 
tion to the Peking government . 
Loh I-cheng was expelled from 
the U.S. The apparent reasons 
are indicated in this letter 
which SPEAHR sent to President 
Carter. 
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February 9, 1979 



President Jimmy Carter 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear President Carter: 

On behalf of the Society for the Protection of East Asians' Human 
Rights. I am writing to protest the violation of the rights of Loh I-cheng 
by the United States government . 

Acrording to press reports, Mr. Loh, who had been director of the 
Free China Information Service, was expelled from this country in late January 
because of his public criticism of United States foreign policy. The ostensible 
rationale for his expulsion was that he had violated a "general diplomatic 
practice" to refrain from such criticism. However, it is evident to us that 
if tbe United States government applied this asserted principle uniformly, the 
number of foreign diplomats in this country would be greatly reduced. 

We have learned from unofficial sources that Mr. Lob was actually 
expelled because of demands by a representative of the People's Republic of 
China. Tf this is the case, then as Americans we are extremely disturbed by 
this undermining of our constitutional liberties by a foreign power. It seems 
to us that you may not have been very faithful to your constitutional obliga- 
tions in this matter. 

In 1977, when I testified before the House Subcommittee on International 
Organizations criticizing the human rights record of the Republic of China (Taiwan), 
I pointed out that when Chinese Nationalist agents intimidate Taiwanese students 
here, not only are the Taiwanese students' rights violated, but American students 
are also deprived of their right to free intellectual exchange with foreign 
students. Somewhat the same situation obtains in this instance. It is not simply 
a matter of Mr. Loh* s rights. What are just as important are the rights of tbe 
readers of tbe Hew York T imes, the New York Dally He w s , and the Washington Star , 
in which his letters had appeared. Will other foreign nationals be afraid to 
write letters-to-the-editor for fear that doing so might lead to expulsion? 



We ask you to state publicly that 
reprisals against foreigners who exercise 
visiLing this country. 
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in the future there will be no 
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Respectfully yours. 
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Our appeal concerning what we considered 
to be a violation of Loh 1-cheng's rights 
was noted not only in such right-wing papers 
as World Journal (below) , but also in the 
more leftist North American Daily (above) . 
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CROSSREFERENCE 



This section of SPEAHRhead contains summary information drawn primarily 
from Western-language sources. Future issues will include information from 
Asian- language sources. See page 27 for abbreviations. Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights article number [ ] does not automatically denote human 
rights violation. 



PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 



ARRESTS, POLITICAL [09. 19] 

A dozen former Red Guard leaders re- 
ported arrested, according to a "reli- 
able source" quoted by AFP. Included 
were Kuai Ta-fu of Qingh'ua University 
in Peking, Nieh Yuan-tzu of Peking 
University, and Tan Hou-lan, a former 
radical leader of Peking's teacher 
training college. The arrests fol- 
lowed a criticism campaign. The 
three are said to have harassed high 
officials early in the Cultural Re- 
volution. The three served as mem- 
bers of Peking's revolutionary com- 
mittee. London Times 27A78 

Human rights activist Fu Yuehua 
was arrested in Peking 181 after par- 
ticipating in a discussion on demo- 
cracy. Mrs. Fu had also participated 
in a demonstration protesting living 
conditions. As of 251 friends re- 
portedly had no word from or about 
her. (Little information is avail- 
able on the background of Mrs. Fu, 
who is reported to be a worker.) 

Kyodo Tokyo 261°; AFP BJ24°25I 



BOURGEOISIE, "NATIONAL" 



[17] 



Capitalists' property to be returned. 
CP United Front Work Director Ulanhu 
in a speech to businessmen, acknowledged 
that many of them had been the victims 
of "false charges , wrong sentences , and 
frame-ups . " Now their bank deposits and 
other property are to be returned, and 
high salaries to be restored retro- 
actively. "This fully shows that the 



Party *s policies are consistent, and that 
the Party means what it says," 

BJ25°29I (See also NY Times 261) 



CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (GENERAL) [03] 

Jiangxi military leader Hsin Chun- 
chieh's remarks on the death penalty 
were carried by Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view lj77„ Execution was prescribed for 
"a handful of the most vicious enemies 
without killing whom the people's wrath 
could not be soothed" (old Maoist formula). 
Only by killing such people "can we defend 
Chairman Hua and the Party centre, the 
fruits of the Cultural Revolution, the 
smooth progress of the struggle to expose 
and criticize the gang of four, the peoples 
interests and the socialist system." 

AFP, citing poster, says Sun Chin-chi 
was beaten to death apparently after 
unsuccessfuly trying to escape from a 
reeducation camp near Peking, Termed a 
"suicide" by police. HK30D°3I 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (COMMON-LAW CRIME) 

Canton posters announce that ration card 
forgerors will be executed. 

Washington Post 1J77 

Four former Red Guards executed after be- 
ing convicted of raping, torturing and killing 
their political opponents. The trial was held 
on January 17 , According to the Associated 
Press, the four had "enforced Maoist ideolo- 
gical purity' 1 during the Cultural Revolution," 

BJ1F°NY Times 9F 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (POLITICAL) [02,03] 

AFP reported that a political dissident 
was executed in Canton during February 1978 
because he had spread "reactionary propa- 
ganda" abroad . The execution had been an- 
nounced in posters dated 18F78, signed by 
the Kwangtung Provincial Supreme Court, 
The poster said that the accused, Ho Chun- 
shu, had gone before a firing squad immed- 
iately after his conviction 

Hu had been charged with editing and prin- 
ting a "counterrevolutionary" brochure, and 
distributing the same both locally and abroad 
The brochure, 200,000 characters in length, 
reportedly had been sent to the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and to various 
foreign embassies and consulates in Peking, 
as well as to "reactionary newspapers" in 
Hong Kong. He "did not admit his crimes,* 1 
thus ''stirring up the anger of the people." 

HK4°10M 

[Classification uncertain] Eight "ring 
leaders" of Hangzhou "counterrevolutionary 
groups" executed. Altogether 32 people 
were charged with "armed" extortion and 
spreading political propaganda aimed at 
"undermining the socialist system." 

Asiaweek 10M78 

DEMONSTRATIONS [19, 20] 

More than three hundred people who 
were arrested in the April 1976 demonstra- 
tions in Peking have been "fully rehabili- 
tated" and "exonerated as revolutionaries." 
According to unconfirmed reports more than 
a thousand people were arrested at the time. 
The fate of the other 700 is uncertain; many 
of them may have been quietly released 
earlier. Amnesty International Newsletter I 

Ten thousand in Peking demand democracy 
One young man in the crowd said "you are 
witnessing the greatest thing to happen in 
China." NY Times 29N 

Deng Xiaoping was quoted in the press 
in late 1978 as having made various 
statements regarding demonstrations. To 
foreigners he said, "We have no right to 
deny people this [right to put up posters] 
or to criticize the masses for making use of 
democracy If the masses feel some anger, 
let them express it. NY Times 29N. But in 
a secret document circulated among various 
units in Peking the vice premier said that 



"the masses must be guided," and should not 
hold unbridled demonstrations. He noted 
that the appearance of stability was neces- 
sary if China was to attract foreign invest- 
ment . HKKL ° . 

Several thousand marched around Peking's 
Tian An Men Square on January 8 demanding 
human rights and democracy. They reportedly 
came from all of China's 29 provincial-level 
units. Their banners read: "We don't want 
hunger;*' "We don't want to suffer any more;" 
"We want human rights and democracy.' 1 

NY Times 91 

Thirty-four to thirty-eight thousand 
peasants said to have come to Peking to pro- 
test living conditions, BJ27°29I. Coming 
from all over China, the demonstrators were 
staying in makeshift shelters, with the 
temperatures dipping to -20°C. Eight demon- 
strators reportedly died from "cold and 
hunger," Some of the demonstrators were 
demonstrating for a reversal of verdicts, 
without which they could not find employ- 
ment. According to AFP T s Georges Biannic, 
some of the people "were straight out of a 
Goya painting— -sick, on crutches, dressed 
in rags and tatters, and wretchedly poverty- 
stricken " BJ24°25I 

People's Daily 12F carried a front-page 

warning to demonstrators. People told to 
"bear in mind the country's over-all in- 
terests and work wholeheartedly for modern- 
ization," The law would be invoked to 
punish *' those who deliberately create trouble 
that has serious consequences." "It is en- 
tirely wrong for a very small number of 
people in a few places to take advantage of 
democracy and instigate disturbances, re- 
peating what took place in the Cultural 
Revolution, with the storming of government 
offices and the obstruction of traffic," 

NY Times 13F 



HELSINKI AND CHARTER 77 

"Regardless of whether Charter 77 
and the Helsinki accords are good 
or bad, they ought to be made pub- 
lic so that the people can judge 
for themselves . " 

Xi'an poster, Index I7{ 
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ESPIONAGE 

Huang Wu-han, who had voluntarily re- 
turned to China in 1953 from abroad where 
he had studied electrical engineering, 
later came under suspicion as a "foreign 
agent." He died as a result of mistreat- 
ment during interrogation, according to 
Xinhua. NY Times 25F78 

340 persons accused of spying for the 
U.S. and Chinese Nationalists cleared. 
All had been tried and convicted, ap- 
parently in Fujian Province. LB&JWYZ 
blamed. Many suspects had been tortured, 
some died. FJ6D° NY Times 7D 

ETHNIC MINORITIES (TIBET) [02] 

The S Worldview carried an article by 
Dawa Norbu, a Tibetan who had emigrated 
in 1959, Human rights abuses charged. 
"All officials and high lamas" were asked 
"to attend a political education (lobjong) 
program. It seems no one suspected the 
Communist meaning of 'reeducation } ... 
So officials and high lamas went to prison 
as if to school." 

Twenty-four leading former Tibetan 
leaders have been released from prison. 
This was the fourth such group to be re- 
leased since 1963. Peking Review 24N 

One of those released was Chagyari 
Namgyal Gyagso, who had been a dzasak 
(official of the third rank) , and a 
hereditary prince whose title traced 
back to the thirteenth century . In the 
1950s he had been an advocate of Tibetan 
independence. He was arrested in 1959, 
and served a 19-year prison sentence near 
Lhasa. Peking Review ID 

In Dharmsala. India, the Dalai Lama 
indicated that he welcomed the release 
of the above-mentioned prisoners. But 
his aide stated that the number of people 
arrested in 1959 ran into the thousands, 
"Apparently the release affects a few of 
those who have spent the last 20 years in 
prison. NY Times 17N 

The PRC has indicated that exiled 
Tibetans are welcome to return home. 
[13] (Some 100,000 escaped from Tibet 
c. 1959.) The Dalai Lama expressed skep- 
ticism, noting that the liberalization 



I LA MANILA CONFERENCE 

At the annual conference of the 
International Law Association, held 
in Manila last September, the sub- 
ject of greatest contention was hu- 
man rights. The conference rejected 
as "unfounded in international law" 
the notion that human rights is a 
solely domestic concern. However, 
the 50 -member Human Rights Committee 
said: ^International standards con- 
cerning human rights are alien to 
African reality [and] given a simi- 
lar colonial past, the views held by 
developing countries in Asia could 
be said to approximate those held by 
African states." 

The committee cited the "selective 
morality" of those who criticize 
Chile, South Africa and Israel but 
remain silent about other parts of 
the world. There was also a sug- 
gestion that the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights should be "re- 
formulated" in view of changes in 
the world since 1948. 

— Based on Asiaweek, Sept. 22. 



in China Proper had not spread to Tibet. 
Far Eastern Economic Review 2F 

Amnesty International welcomed the re- 
leases of prisoners, but expressed concern 
about those not released Believed still 
in prison, for example, is Chamba Lobsang, 
a monk who was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in 1960 for "exploiting the masses in 
the name of religion." AI Newsletter I 

S Worldview article by Tinley Nyandak 
Akar of the Office of Tibet (NY) protests 
US policy of denying the Tibetan nationality 
of his compatriots in issuing passports . [15] 



LABOR (CORRECTIVE) 

Reuters reports that 50,000 students in 
Yunnan Province were striking over the issue 
of "forced labor." Twenty-eight went to 
Peking to protest. London 27°28D 



JOIN SPEAHR! SEE INSIDE LAST PAGE. 
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FOREIGNERS, CONTACT WITH [19] 

The Par Eastern Economic Review 23D77 re- 
ported that a Chinese had been permitted to 
marry a foreigner. 

Asiaweek 20178 quoted Central Committee 
member and Japan specialist Liao Chengzhi 
as urging more open relations with Over- 
seas Chinese. "The correspondence and ex- 
changes of visits between people at home 
and their relatives and friends abroad re-^ 
present a normal relationship and, for that 
matter, a very desirable one. 11 This would 
not only promote international friendship, 
but would also encourage cultural, scien- 
tific and technical change, and even serve 
the cause of liberating Taiwan. Liao called 
for an end to practices (blamed on JWYZ) of 
fabricating charges against those with over- 
seas connections, and discriminating against 
returned Overseas Chinese. He called for 
simplified procedures to facilitate travel 
in both directions. 

In a poster, air force cadre Liu Chia- 
shan denied having ''entered a foreign em- 
bassy" to avoid arrest. The reference was 
apparently to a 1968 incident when followers 
of President Liu Shaoqi, of which Liu Chia-- 
shen may have been one, were being arrested 
by leftists. HK2°5S 

Onlookers tell foreign reporters covering 
pro-democracy posters to ''tell it the way it 
is." NY Times 26N 



NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL 

''Relations [between the United 
States and China] cannot blossom 
fully as long as diplomats, jour- 
nalists and visitors to China con- 
tinue to be limited to superficial 
contact. We look forward to the 
day when foreigners , including rep- 
resentatives of Amnesty [Interna- 
tional] , will be allowed to see for 
themselves how the cries for poli- 
tical rights are being answered. "3D 



be aired to foreigners, who "cannot under- 
stand." HK21°22I 

Peking *s deputy mayor , Wang Xiao , 
charged that dissidents were trying to 
obtain printing equipment, paper, and 
other supplies from foreign embassies, 
and were providing foreigners with "in- 
ternal affairs" information. HK23°24I 

A Peking poster declared that foreign 
journalists who report on the human rights 
movement have ulterior motives, and express 
"the interests of the bourgeoisie." 27°29I 



US ON PRC RIGHTS 

After Amnesty International 
issued its report on the human 
rights situation in the People's 
Republic of China, an unnamed 
spokesperson for the U.S. State 
Department commented that there 
had been a positive development 
in China 1 s Human Rights situa- 
tion, and expressed the hope 
that the trend would continue. 
Asked about AI ' s charges that - 
political arrests were contin- 
uing, the spokesperson declined 
comment . 

Based on NY Times, 29N 



HUMAN RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS 

A Peking University official reported 
that more than 50 groups belonging to the 
democratic movement have notified the gov- 
ernment of their existence. Of these, 
three or four plan to publish. HK26°27D 

A "Society of Englightment" was founded 
in Gueizhou Province last fall. Its purpose 
is to promote "democracy" and "human rights." 

HK21°22I 

(See also , story } page 1) 



In response to peasant demonstrations in 
Peking, some young people were quoted by 
AFP as saying that grievances should not 



YOUR COMMENTS WELCOME 

The next issue of SPEAHRhead will con- 
tain a Letters -to-the-Editor section. 
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HUNGER [25] 

Peasants participating in a 141 demon- 
stration in Peking shouted "We're tired 
of being hungry!" According to APP, one 
peasant from Jiangsu complained: "We do 
not have enough to eat. The influence 
of the Gang of Four has not been elimi- 
nated, and there are still people who 
oppress us. We only have one pound of 
rice per person per day, not enough vege- 
tables, and sometimes a little pork." Al- 
though Jiangsu is one of China's most 
fertile provinces, the peasant said: 
"There are far too many of us on too lit- 
tle land." NY Times 15179 

See also, editorial, page 21, 
LABOR RELATIONS [23] 

AFP reported that several dozen Shang- 
hai workers demonstrated on 29D over the 
issues of wages and hours . One woman was 
shot by police. Paris 31D°2I 



WE NEED CLIPPINGS 

Readers can assist SPEAHR by sending 
us news clippings (or "cuttings," for 
those who speak the Queen's English) 
from newspapers other than the New York 
Times , relevant to any aspect of human 
rights in East Asia. Send to Box 1212, 
New York 10025 



the reason is usually something 
other than the fact that his or her human 
rights had been violated. In this space we 
will present exceptions.) 

"A broadcast from Nanking on the case 
of the tax collector said officials had vio- 
lated his rights by holding him incommunicado 
and then fabricating evidence against him. It 
is unusual for China to refer to human rights 
in this sense." NY Times 1M78 



Former worker Wang Ouyun was impris- 
oned for criticizing his factory Party 
committee, and then xiaf ang ed, Wang 
has not yet been exhonerated BJ24°25I 

MARRIAGE [16] 
MOBILITY [13] 

"Let people live where they want; end 
long separations of husbands and wives . '' 

Kunming poster > Index 178 



NEWSPAPER AVAILABILITY [19] 

(With the exception of a few centrally- 
published newspapers , Chinese periodicals 
have not generally been available to for- 
eigners. Even when visiting China, as late 
as the summer of 1978 it was virtually im- 
possible for a foreigner to obtain a local 
newspaper. This situation is now changing,) 

AFP reports Peking Daily now available 
to foreigners. HK3°4I 



POSTERS 

[The Li-Yi-Zhe poster is world-famous not 
because it was unique, but because it appeared 
near Hong Kong and thus became known to the 
outside world. The F23 Asiaweek contains 
an article by former Peking student. Liu Shihua 
describing a similar affair roughly contem- 
poraneous with Li-Yi-Zhe (on latter see p.l).] 

"A young worker from a Nanking Pharmaceu- 
tical Factory named Hsu Shui-liang put up a 
series of posters criticizing the bureaucra- 
tic elite and the system of privileges in 
the social structure. Within hours, the 
Nanking Party committee had the posters re- 
moved and ordered the factory Party authori- 
ties to restrict his movements. Several months 
later, Hsu was arrested for allegedly assault- 
ing a fellow worker. He remains in detention 
to this day... Last month, posters sprouted in 
Nanking protesting the 'persecution' of Hsu 
Shui-liang. Rather than address directly the 
implications of Hsu's criticisms, they were 
careful to focus on the arbitrary procedures 
used to stifle his freedom of speech." 



OFFICIAL HUMAN RIGHTS STATEMENTS 

(The official PRC media rarely discusses 
"human rights" per se. Thus, when a per- 
son is politically rehabilitated, 



When a Peking taxi driver told his foreign 
passenger that he was dissatisfied with his 
living conditions . he was asked why he did not 
write a wall poster. His reply: "I wouldn't 



dare , 



Paris 27°28D 
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SPEAHR'S FINANCES 

SPEAHR receives no funds from 
any government, political group, 
corporation, or foundation. The 
Society depends entirely upon pri- 
vate contributions. Write us for 
a financial statement. (Please 
send stamped, addressed envelope.) 



PROPERTY [17] 

Citizen's rights to be restored to 
former landlords and wealthier villagers, 
according to People's Daily 291. The 
paper editorialized that this was "a big 
event in the nation's political life," 
and "another important policy decision 
of our Party." Such people "have under- 
gone remolding through manual labor 
for two or three decades , and the great 
majority of them have become laboring 
people who earn their own living." How- 
ever, the paper warned that "an extremely 
small number of landlords [might] cling 
to their reactionary stand and resist 
being remolded." Thus, the public should 
not relax their guard. NY Times 301 

(See also "Bourgeoisie, National.") 



pagoda in Peking, and was received by the 
abbot . It was the first time in many years 
that it had been possible to arrange such a 
visit. NY Times 10M78 

Islam reported to be "still a living 
force" in the Xinjiang Uigur Autonomous Re- 
gion (Chinese Turkestan). The capital, 
Urumchi, has 22 mosques. Many attend 
prayer sessions, some as young as fifteen, 
according to AFP. 12°13o 

Muslim festival well covered by the CPR 
media. 1000 said to attend mosque services 
in Peking. 160,000 Muslims said to live in 
Peking. 11°14N\ 



RIGHTISTS 

In the wake of the 1957 Hundred Flowers 
affair some 400,000 people were imprisoned 
or otherwise punished as "rightists." In 
June there were various foreign press accounts 
to the effect that the last 100,000+ of these 
who were still deemed "rightists" were now 
being rehabilitated ( NY Times 5J, Asiaweek 
16 J) . This was confirmed by People's Daily 
15N. Peking Review 24N also contained an 
account, claiming that Mao and Zhou had in- 
structed that this be done in 1975, but their 
orders had been countermanded by JWYZ. 



RELIGION 

Amnesty International announced that 
the organization believed that former 
Roman Catholic Bishop Rung Ping-mei is 
still under detention. Kung was arrested 
in 1955 and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in 1960. He was said to have led a 
"counterrevolutionary clique." Since then 
he has not been allowed to see his family. 
He is over 70. AI Newsletter I 

Worldview A78 carried an article by M. 
and I. London describing how "the church 
lives cautiously, but intensely, under- 
ground" (i.e. Catholic and Protestant). 

Some Christian churches reopening. 
Numerous well-known senior Christian per- 
sonages reappearing. NY Times 10M78 

Diplomat from a Southeast Asian Bud- 
dhist country allowed to visit a Buddhist 



SCHOLARS, SCIENTISTS 

Historian Chien Po-tsan (a Uigur) is re- 
ported to have been tortured and killed by 
Red Guards in 1969 at the age of 71. Chien 
had studied in California in the 1920s, and 
had written widely on political economy and 
philosophy as well as history. The grim 
circumstances of his death have been described 
in an 11-page poster in Peking. His perse- 
cutors are now reported under arrest. HK28A° 

The government has acknowledged that 
"hundreds" of members of the Academy of 
Sciences in Shanghai were falsely accused 
of being agents of the Chinese Nationalists. 
They were detained, tortured, and deprived 
of property. Their families are still being 
discriminated against. NY Times 1M78 



SEXUAL ORIENTATION 

Eastern Horizon and China and Us have 
both carried an article by Robert Friend 
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claiming that homosexuality is not a "pro- 
blem" in China. But the No. 19 issue of RFD 
was sharply critical of the Friend piece, 
and alleged that gays are oppressed in the 
PRC. 



SOCIAL ORIGIN [02] 

56 progeny of top officials, mostly teen- 
agers, are reported to have been persecuted 
and imprisoned, including the son of Ho 
Lung. They have now been rehabilitated. 

13°14S 

TRIALS 

Former Red Guards tried for murder and 
other crimes allegedly committed 1966-67. 

5m78° 

Five famous Red Guard leaders have been 
sentenced to some form of punishment, pos- 
sibly execution. They are Nieh Yuan-tze, 
Kuai Ta-ru, Han Ai-ching, Tan Hou-lan, and 
Wang Ta-pin. 16N° 



TRIALS DENIED [10] 

AFP quotes Chinese jurists to the effect 
that no trial will be held for JWYZ. HK6°8I 



UNDERGROUND MEDIA 

Mimeographed underground bulletins, com- 
parable to Soviet samizdat, have been cir- 
culating in China. One denounced the "uni- 
formity 1 ' of the official press. Although 
the need for stability and unity was acknow- 
ledged, "stability and unity are not stag- 
nant waters and do not mean that the people 
may not express themselves." HK22°26D 

Another document being circulated among 
students and signed "fled 92" is even more 
hostile to the Communist system. It is be- 
lieved by some to be of Chinese Nationalist 
origin. Far Eastern Economic Review 11F77 



U S IMPACT 

A speech by President Jimmy Carter has 
been circulated among high officials, and 
was obtained by the Human Rights Group. 
Their poster asked Carter "to pay attention 



SPEAHR PROTESTS TOSRV 

On July 7 SPEAHR sent a letter to 
the authorities of the Socialist Rep- 
ublic of Vietnam to protest recent 
treatment of Vietnam's ethnic Chinese. 
The statement recognized the right of 
any government "to carry out social 
and economic policies which may fall 
especially hard on a particular group 
if that group previously enjoyed high 
economic status," but urged that any 
reforms be carried out "in such. a way 
as to heal rather than exacerbate 
racial tensions." SPEAHR said that 
it did not wish to single out any side 
for blame, given "the extremely com- 
plex international situation," and 
urged "all concerned" to put humani- 
tarian considerations at the forefront 



to human rights in China.... The Chinese 
people do not want to repeat the tragic 
life of the Soviet people in the Gulag 
archipelago." HK8°11D. Nearby were reply 
posters, some hostile. And one bystander, 
shaking with rage, said, "this sort of 
thing should not be put up. It is not 
Chinese." HK10°11D 



WOMEN (02) 

The NY Times carried an article 11M78 
on the wives of Chinese political figures , 
and how the wives* political fortunes tend 
to parallel those of their husbands. 



PROPAGANDA 

According to a Peking poster, the 
techniques of modern propaganda are 
"more fearful than those of feudal so- 
ciety." The writer also extolled the 
virtues of Prometheus, the t; god of light, 11 
for stealing fire [knowledge] from hea- 
ven and giving it to humans for their 
enlightenment. (Based on N.Y. Times 26N) 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 



JAPAN 

The question of a fair, timely trial 
[10] arose in the case of a 26-year-old 
riot case stemming from a 1952 inci- 
dent. The final disposition of the case 
did not come until September 5, when the 
Japanese Supreme Court upheld 80 guilty 
verdicts. Mainichi Daily News 6S 

A struggle over property rights vs. 
eminent domain appears to have been set- 
tled in favor of the latter in the case 
of the new Tokyo International Airport 
affair. An unlikely alliance of farmers, 
radicals and Buraku had been defending 
property rights. Among the many media 
reports is one in Interflow, 17a. [17] 

The same Interflow contains an ac- 
count of the problems of resident Koreans , 
and the role of the church in this issue. 
C. 75 given prison sentences, and 5 sen- 
tenced to death, on charges of spying for 
North Korea. The article says that the 
evidence in these cases is dubious. [02] 

Problems of women in the labor force 
are discussed in Asiaweek 191. Certain 
laws designed to protect women have the 
effect of causing discrimination against 
them. Women complain about unequal pay 
for equal work. Geishas seek recognition. 

The government has agreed to sign the 
UN International covenants concerning 
both economic-social-cultural rights , and 
civil-political rights (but apparently 
not the Optional Protocol) . Diet rati- 
fication required. Amnesty Action o 

Death penalty extended to cover air- 
craft hyjackings and seizures of diplo- 
matic establishments. Ibid. 

Amnesty International, which opposes 
the death penalty in all cases, has urged 
the commutation of the death sentence 
passed on Masao Akahiro , who had been con- 
victed of murder in 1958. Ibid. 



KOREA, SOUTH (ROK) (See also page 2.) 

5,000 prisoners (apparently not all 
political cases) were released around the 
beginning of the year, including opposition 
leader Kim Dae Jung ( Far Eastern Economic 
Review 121, Asiaweek 121). On February 10 
Kim was held by the government for four 
hours and questioned about alleged viola- 
tions of the presidential prohibition of 
protests against the government. NY Times 11F 

30-year-old prisoner Park Yong Ho, the 
author of the political satire "Crazy Bird," 
is the subject of an article in the 17a is- 
sue of Interflow (reprinted from Asahi Eve- 
ning News , 9N77). The article summarizes 
"Crazy Bird." 

The N Index carried "Fragments" by 
Yang Sung Woo, the first person tried under 
a provision of the criminal code pertaining 
to "defamation of the state" through litera- 
ture. 

The Save the Soh Brothers Society in 
Kyoto, Japan (645 Sarashiya-cho, Shimogyu-ko) 
has issued a series of pamphlets about Soh 
Joon-Shik and Soh Sung, who were arrested 
in 1971 on espionage charges and have been 
imprisoned ever since. 

In F the U.S. State Department issued a 
report on human rights conditions in 115 
countries. On South Korea, the report found 
restrictions on peaceful expression "exces- 
sive." Allegations of police brutality were 
found "credible." The number of prisoners 
held on "politically-motivated charges" was 
put at 180 to 220. NY Times 11F 

The Review of the International Commission 
of Jurists J78 discussed the legal problems 
of opposition figures like Kim Dae Jung and 
Yun Po Sun. 

The I Asian Rights Advocate discusses 
the recent releases of political prisoners, 
and finds the step a "weak gesture made by 
President Park to Impress Carter." 



CROSS REFERENCE SECTION CONTINUES ON PAGE 16. 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 



The following is an alphabetical list of the various rights specified in the 
UN Universal Declaration. The two-digit numbers indicate the relevant article. These 
numbers will be found in square brackets [ ] at appropriate places in various discus- 
sions of human rights elsewhere in this newsletter. 



Arrest, abitrary 

Assembly 

Association 

Asylum 

Birth, equality 

Children 

Cruel punishment 

Cultural rights 

Defence, right to legal 

Degrading treatment 

Detention, arbitrary 

Duties 

Education 

Elections 

Employment 

Equality 

Exile, arbitrary forced 

Ex post facto laws 

Expression 

Family 

Food; health care 

Honor, attacks on 

Housing 

Information (receive/transmit) 

Innocence, presumption of 

Legal recognition as person 

Leizure 

Liberty 



09 
20 
20 
14 
02 
25 
05 
27 
11 
05 
09 
29 
26 
21 
23 
07 
09 
11 
19 
16 
25 
12 
25 
19 
11 
06 
24 
03 



Life 

Limitations on rights 

Marriage 

Medical care 



29 



03 
30 
16 
25 



Movement (domestic, international) 13 
Nationality 15 

Opinion 19 

Order 28 

Participation, political 21 

Political opinion and equality 02 
Privacy 12 

Property 17 

Racial equality 02 

Religion (belief; teaching) 18 
Remedy for human rights violation 08 

12 
23 
03 
21 
02 
04 
22, 25 
21 
18 
05 
10 
23 
25 



Reputation, attacks on 

Salary, fair 

Security of person 

Services , public 

Sexual equality 

Slavery 

Social security 

Suffrage 

Thought 

Torture 

Trial, fair 

Unions , trade 

Unemployment security 



On urn .uHf-a 10.. I'M.s. ihe Genera! Assembly of the 
I J i! iied Naiioii;. adopted and proclaimed the Universal 
IX'cIaiation of Human Rights. Following this historic 
act the Assembly called opon all Member countries to 
publicize the text of the Declaration and "to cause it to 
be disseminated, displayed, read and expounded princi- 
pally in schools and other educational institutions, with- 
out distinction based on the political status of countries 
or territories. " 
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PREAMBLE 



Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world. 
Whereas disregard and contempt for human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have 
outraged the conscience of mankind, and the 
advent of a world in which human beings shall 
enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom 
from fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 
Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be com- 
pelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to re- 
. bellion against tyranny and oppression, that 
human rights should be protected by the rule 



Whereas it is essential to promote the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between nations, 
Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have 
in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person and in the equal rights of 
men and women and have determined to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged them- 
selves to achieve, in co-operation with the United 
Nations, the promotion of universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these 
rights and freedoms is of the greatest importance 
for the full realization of this pledge, 
A'eu', 7bcrefore, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

proclaims 

THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS as a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations, to 



the end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this Declaration constantly 
in mind, shall strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect for these rights and freedoms 
and by progressive measures, national and inter- 
national, to secure their universal and effective 
recognition and observance., both among the 
peoples of Member States themselves and among 
the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 

Article 1. All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act 
towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 
Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other 
status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on 
the basis of the political, jurisdictional or inter- 
national status of the country or territory to 
which a person belongs, whether it be independ- 
ent, trust, non-self-governing or under any other 
limitation of sovereignty. 
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Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty 

and security of person. 

Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or 

servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 

prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5. No one shall be subjected to torture 

or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 

punishment. 

Article 6. Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 

Article 7. AH are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal pro- 
tection of the law. All are entitled to equal pro- 
tection against any discrimination in violation of 
this Declaration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination. 

Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals for 
acts violating the fundamental rights granted 
him by the constitution or by law. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 1 0. Everyone is entitled in full equality 
to a fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determination of 
his rights and obligations and of any criminal 
charge against him. 

Article 11. (}) Everyone charged with a penal 
offence has the right to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty according to law in a public 
trial at which he has had all the guarantees 
necessary for his defence. 
(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal 
offence on account of any act or omission which 
did not constitute a penal offence, under national 
or international law, at the time when it was 
committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty be im- 
posed than the one that was applicable at the 
time the penal offence was committed. 
Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary interference with his privacy, family, home 
or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his hon- 
our and reputation. Everyone has the right to 
the protection of the law against such interfer- 
ence or attacks. 

Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the borders 
of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, 
including his own, and to return to his country. 
Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek 
and to enjoy in other countries asylum from per- 
secution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case 
of prosecutions genuinely arising from non -polit- 
ical crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15, (]) Everyone has the right to a 

nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 

nationality nor denied the right to change his 

nationality. 



Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age, 
without any limitation due to race, nationality 
or religion, have the right to marry and to found 
a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to 
marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the 
free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to protection 
by society and the State. 

Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship 
and observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an 

association. 

Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to take 

part in the government of his country, directly 

or through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to 
public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of 
the authority of government; this will shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections 
which shall be by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret vote or by equivalent 
free voting procedures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, 
has the right to social security and is entitled to 
realization, through national effort and inter- 
national co-operation and in accordance with 
the organization and resources of each State, of 
the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free develop- 
ment of his personality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and favourable 
conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has 
the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just 
and favourable remuneration ensuring for him- 
self and his family an existence worthy of human 
dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other 
means of social protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 



Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation of work- 
ing hours and periodic holidays with pay. 
Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, includ- 
ing food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right to 
security in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, widowhood, old age or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to 
special care and assistance. All children, whether 
born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same 
social protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to edu- 
cation. Education shall be free, at least in the 
elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and 
professional education shall be made generally 
available and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full de- 
velopment of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind 
of education that shall be given to their children. 

Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the community, 
to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific ad- 
vancement and its benefits. 
(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the moral and material interests resulting from 
any scientific, literary or artistic production of 
which he is the author. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and 
international order in which the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration can be fully 
realized. 

Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the com- 
munity in which alone the free and full develop- 
ment of his personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limitations 
as are determined by law solely for the purpose 
of securing due recognition and respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and of meeting 
the just requiiements of morality, public order 
and the general welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case 
be exercised contrary to the purposes and princi- 
ples of the United Nations. 

Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, group or 
person any right to engage in any activity or to 
perform any act aimed at the destruction of any 
of the rights and freedoms set forth herein. 
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SOVIET EAST ASIA 

The 71 NY Times carried a feature re- 
port on the subject of Islam in the USSR. 
The religion was found to be "suspended 
between the resilient traditions of cen- 
turies and the modern anonymity of urban 
life." People are "drawn to worship by 
faith and habit and driven away by the 
state's propaganda and pressure." [18] 

The 51 Be i j in g Review carried an ac- 
count of an ethnic clash involving the 
Tajik people in Dushanbe. The article is 
sharply critical of what are seen as econ- 
omic exploitation and oppressive cultural 
and political policies imposed by Moscow. 



TAIWAN/ROC 

The major crackdown in the wake of for- 
mal U.S. ties has gone largely unreported 
in the Western press. The most important 
case is that of Yu Teng-fa, on which see 
our story on page 4. 

An allegedly related case involves Wu 
Tai-an, a former temple fortune-teller 
who the Nationalist government claims was 
the mastermind of a communist revolution- 
ary organization. But, observes the nor- 
mally cautious Asiaweek (9F) , Wu "gave 
the impression of being a bungler and a 
nair , " and he "looked more like a mouse 
than a Mao." Whatever the merits of the 
government's case, the affair was seen as 
a boon to the Nationalists, as it scared 
many independents from participating in 
opposition politics. 

The independents were also under pres- 
sure because of the government's on-going 
campaign against them, in particular 
the waves of vilification directed against 
the popular Tao-yuan County magistrate 
Hsu Hsin-liang in the official media [12] . 
(Examples: China Times 251, Lien-ho Pao 
241.) Government restrictions placed on 
independents such as Hsu have made it dif- 
ficult to respond to the attacks. (See p t 22) 

Although the media have in general been 
government-controlled, there have in the 
past been a few semi-independent publi- 
cations, though they have often been closed 
down after a few issues. Last year the 



only independent newspaper , Taiwan Daily , 
was taken over by elements backed by the 
army. (The owner was forced to sell.) 
In January, the last independent magazine, 
China Tide , was raided and closed down by 
police. 

But there is one bright note, and it 
concerns the right to travel. On II the 
government announced that for the first 
time it would issue tourist passports. 
(Hitherto, one could not leave Taiwan un- 
less one had a reason satisfactory to the 
government.) [13] Asiaweek 2F 



FREEDOM HOUSE RATES 8 LANDS 

Each year the New York-based human 
rights organization Freedom House eval- 
uates all the countries of the world in 
terms of the degree of freedom enjoyed 
by their peoples. We reproduce below 
the FH ratings for eight East Asian 
countries or territories. FH places 
primary emphasis on civil rights and 
liberties. "Political rights" (PR) per- 
tains to the type of elections held r if 
any. "Civil liberties" (CL) means free- 
dom of expression. Scale is from 1 (most 
free) to 7 (least free) . Abbreviations 
under "status" stand for "free," "partly 
free," and "not free." FH's predictions 
are indicated as + for positive., for 
stable, and - for negative. For com- 
parative purposes, we include the ratings 
for the United States and the Soviet 
Union. (As with all material which 
SPEAHRhead reproduces, no SPEAHR endorse- 
ment is implied.) 





PR 


CL 


Status 


Outlook 


China (Mainland) 


6 


6 


NF 





China (Taiwan) 


5 


A 


PF 


— 


Hong Kong 


3 


2 


PF 





Japan 


2 


1 


F 





Korea (N) 


7 


7 


NF 





Korea (S) 


5 


5 


PF 





Macao 


3 


3 


PF 





Mongolia 


7 


7 


NF 





USSR 


7 


6 


NF 





United States 


1 


1 


F 





Source: Freedom at 


Issue , 


January 


1979. 
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DOCUMENTATION 



LAW IN CHINA 



The January 12 issue of Beijing Review (Peking's official foreign-language 
weekly) contained a series of articles regarding the role of law in China. Much 
of the material is relevant to the subject of human rights. Below, we reprint 
some extracts from these articles for our readers' information. 

The articles are rather frank in their acknowledgment that there have been 
human rights violations in the past. It is important to note, however, that some 
of these (especially during the early 1950s) are still seen as having been neces- 
sary. Furthermore, more recent abuses are blamed on the so-called "Gang of Four" 
rather than on the system. Still, for the optimist there would seem to be some 
grounds for hope in what follows that efforts are being made to prevent some of 
the more serious abuses from recurring. — Sh 



Old Legal System Demolished 

Pre-liberation China's legal system was a 
tool of a ruling minority to oppress and exploit 
the working people. In those days, the Chinese 
Communist Party led the people to demolish 
this system. 

National liberation in 1949 swept away the 
old state organs and laws. In September that 
year, the Communist Party and the democratic 
parties jointly worked out a Common Prog- 
ramme to serve as the country's provisional 
constitution. With this document as the basis, a 
people's democratic legal system was set up 
following a 1952 movement to reform the 
judiciary. 

Mass Movements 

In the early years of the People's Republic, 
the Communist Party initiated several mass 
movements on a nationwide scale. Direct mass 
action rather than the force of law fuelled 
these tempestuous revolutionary movements. 
The aim then was to break down the old, reac- 
tionary social order, and in its place establish 
a new, revolutionary order. Examples are the 
land reform movement of 1949-51 to overthrow 
the landlord class, the 1950 movement to sup- 
press counter-revolutionaries and the 1952 son 
fan* and vm fan,** movements against the 
bourgeoisie. These mass movements were 



* Son fan refers to the movement against the 
three evils — corruption, waste and bureaucracy — 

in Party and government organs as well as in state 
enterprises- 

*• Wu fan refers to the movement against the 
five evils — bribery of government officials, tax 
evasion, theft of state property, cheating on govern- 
ment contracts and stealing economic information 
— all of which were widespread at the time among 
private Industrial and commercial enterprises. 



absolutely necessary because the reactionary 
forces riding on the backs of the people were 
still very powerful when the old society was 
being superseded by the new.,,. 

Need to Perfect the System 

Of course, China's legal system was far 
from perfect. In his statements in 1956 and 
1957, Comrade Dong Biwu singled out two 
shortcomings in the system. First, the laws 
were inadequate. Second, they were not 
always observed. There must be laws which 
people can go by. he declared, and, moreover, 
laws must be observed by all without excep- 
tion. For this purpose, the judicial organs and 
system had to be strengthened. 

While mass movements in the early post- 
liberation years were necessary, they must not 
be allowed to go on and on indefinitely, Com- 
rade Dong Biwu noted. . . . 

Judicial Organs Smashed 

A serious setback was delivered to the 
socialist legal system by Lin Biao and the 
"gang of four" just as efforts were being made 
to improve it. The socialist legal system stood 
in their way to usurping Party and state 
power, so right at the start of the Great Cul- 
tural Revolution in 1966, they began dismantl- 
ing the public security departments and the 
procuratorial organs and charged that the 
socialist legal system was "a shackle" and "a 
straight-jacket" holding back the mass move- 
ments. China's judicial organs were suspended. 

Abusing the power they had usurped, Lin 
Biao and the "gang of four" began cracking 
down on large numbers of revolutionary cadres 
and people. They let loose hoodlums and thugs 
to smash, grab and loot, to break into and 
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ransack homes, illegally detain people, set up 
kangaroo courts and torture innocent people to 
extort confessions. In places and units they con- 
trolled there was no freedom of person because 
socialist social order was non-existent. 

Feudal-Fascist Rule 

In those days, declared a special com- 
mentator of the journal Zhongguo Qingrtian 
(China Youth), anyone who dared show his 
disapproval of Lin Biao or the "gang of four" 
was immediately condemned and punished for 
committing a heinous crime. Anything that 
was regarded as a slight disrespect to them 
constituted a "counter-revolutionary crime." 
One Nanjing worker got five years merely 
because he inadvertently commented in public 
on Lin Biao's build. The whole thing was, of 
course, extremely absurd, but at least it was 
done with a semblance of "judicial proceed- 
ings," the special commentator added. At 
least, some sort of "reason" was given and it 
was known where the worker was imprisoned 
so members of his family could visit him 
occasionally. In many cases even a semblance 
of judicial proceedings was dispensed with. 
Personal property and personal freedom 
were wilfully encroached upon and safety of 
people's lives was not guaranteed.... 



Why Could Lin Biao and the "Gang of Four" 
Do as They Liked? 

An article in the journal Zhongguo 
Qingnian by two young women Lin Chun and 
Li Yinhe said that it was true that Lin Biao, 
the "gang of four" and their followers had 
concentrated in their hands amazingly great 
power, but against the rest of the nation, they 
were numerically only a tiny minority. Why 
was it that hundreds of millions of people 
could not avert this catastrophe by getting rid 
of them early in the struggle? The march of 
history or its stagnation cannot be put to the 
endeavours of individuals. It is unconvincing 
and certainly not historical materialism. 

History always leaves behind something 
instructive. We have paid dearly, but we have 
learnt important lessons which we did not 
understand before. We have come to see that 
as a phenomenon of history Lin Biao and the 
"gang of four" had deep-rooted social and 
political causes on Chinese soil. Yet the 
inadequacy of our laws, the lack of a sound 
legal system and the ahsence of efficient 
enforcement agencies to protect socialist 
democracy gave them a chance. Moreover, under 
the cloak of "Leftists," they freely used the name 



of the Communist Party and the proletarian 
dictatorship to deceive many innocent people, 
particularly the young and inexperienced, and 
inveigle them into committing disastrous ex- 
cesses. At first it did not occur to Party mem- 
bers and the people in general that they should 
exercise supervision over them. When they did, 
they could do nothing to check this power 
wielding minority because there were no 
judicial means on hand to bring them to 
book.... 

Basic Bights Must Be Guaranteed 

"Freedom of speech, press, assembly, as- 
sociation, political conviction and religious 
belief and freedom of the person are the 
people's most important freedoms," Chairman 
Mao had said in 1945 in his On Coalition 
Government. 

The reason why those who had spoken up 
against Lin Biao and the "gang of four" could 
be condemned as counter-revolutionaries was 
that the people were not in a position to 
safeguard their right to free speech, and also 
the fact that there was no law providing 
scientific, clear-cut stipulations as to what 
constitutes a counter-revolutionary crime. This 
applied to many other things as well. As the 
people could not safeguard their right of a free 
press, the "gang of four" were at will to 
monopolize and manipulate the newspapers and 
practically make all means of mass communica- 
tion toe their line. And because the people 
could not safeguard their freedom of assembly, 
the "gang of four" could wantonly proscribe 
all meetings, parades and demonstrations 
against them on the charge that these were 
"counter-revolutionary." This was why they 
could, and did, crack down on the demonstra- 
tors in Beijing's Tian An Men Square, in 
Nanjing as well as in other parts of the 
country. As the people could not safeguard 
their freedom of association, the "gang of 
four" freely branded many mass organizations 
as "reactionary organizations."' As the people 
could not safeguard their freedom of political 
conviction, the "gang of four'" were given a free 
hand to imprison those who thought for 
themselves and ■ upheld truth. As the people 
could not safeguard their freedom of the 
person, the "gang of four" set up kangaroo 
courts and slaughtered innocent people at will. 

Eliminate Fci»dal Auiocratic Ideology 

... As many commentaries pointed out, in 
China's long history ol feudal rule the landlord 
class had mastery of the country through set- 
ting up a centralized state. In the period from 
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the Opium War of 1840 through to the collapse 
of the Chiang Kai-shek regime in 1949, China 
developed into a semi-feudal and semi-colonial 
country, but the feudal autocratic political 
system and ideology continued to be the polit- 
ical and spiritual props of old China. The 
influence of feudal autocracy could be felt in 
almost every aspect of social life and feudal 
ideology permeated all social strata. In short, 
pre-liberation China had no democratic tradi- 
tions to speak of and, in this respect. China 
was more backward than Russia before its 
October Revolution. . . . 

Review of Death Sentences. This is a special 
supervision proceedings for death sentences. If 
a court at the basic or intermediate level hands 
down a death sentence, it should submit the 
sentence to a higher court or the Supreme Peo- 
ple's Court for re-examination and approval 
before execution, whether the defendant appeals 
or not. ... The death penalty is pro- 

nounced only when absolutely necessary, and 
the fewer the better. Therefore, we put into 
practice the system of "death sentence with a re- 
prieve." This means that offenders whose crime 
calls for capital punishment but who are not 
bitterly hated by the people or who have done 
grave but not extremely grave harm to the na- 
tional interests and the people's interests, are 
"given death sentences, but granted a two-year 
reprieve and subjected to forced labour to see 
how they behave." This allows convicts a last 
chance to repent and reform themselves. If 
they sincerely do so during this two-year period, 
their sentences are commuted on expiration of 
the period of reprieve, to life imprisonment or 
imprisonment for a definite period. Experience 
shows that reformatory education in prison does 
enable the overwhelming majority of the "sus- 
pension-of -death" convicts to repent and earn a 
commuted sentence — 

All Citizens Equal Before the Law 

"In administering and applying the law, state 
organs must regard all citizens as equals,' 7 said 
the young jurist Li Buyu-n and some of his col- 
leagues. This was an important issue raised at 
the forum. 

The Organic Law of the People's Courts 
promulgated in 1954, they recalled, had decreed: 
In judicial proceedings in the people's courts, 
the law applies equally to all citizens, irrespec- 
tive of their nationality, education, property 
state or length of residence. For a long time 
afterwards, however, this necessary and correct 
stipulation was said to be indistinguishable from 
the bourgeois concept that "All men are equal 



before the law." "It lacked a class point of view" 
and was announcing that revolutionaries and 

counter-revolutionaries "are equal," certain 

people charged. 

Jurists at the forum held that "All men are 
equal before the law" advanced by the bour- 
geoisie had played a certain revolutionary role 
in overthrowing feudal autocracy. Feudal law 
was avowedly for upholding a hierarchical form 
of society and its prerogatives for the ruling 
class. 

The various bourgeois legal systems are 
based on the inequality of property. While they 
proclaim that all citizens have the right to vote, 
this right is conditional on the length of res- 
idence, education, property qualifications and 
so on, which immediately makes it impossible 
for the labouring people to enjoy actual equality 
with the bourgeoisie. 

The equality the proletariat demands is the 
equality resulting from the ultimate abolition 
of classes. Socialist law, therefore, neither rec- 
ognizes any class prerogatives nor tolerates any 
restrictions imposed by ownership of property 
and so on. It demands that all citizens are equal 
before the law in the true sense of the term. 
When we declare that all citizens are equal be- 
fore the law, it is from the juridical point of 
view, that is, the law applies equally to all 
citizens. Legislatively, there is no stipulation 
that all citizens are equal; instead, the people 
must be distinguished from the class enemy. In 
this respect, upwards of 95 per cent of the 
population are considered as equals, but as trea- 
sonable and counter-revolutionary activities 
must be suppressed, so as far as traitors, 
counter-revolutionaries, newborn bourgeois ele- 
ments and other bad elements are concerned, 
there is no equality for them with the people, 
but suppression of their sabotage activities. 
These provisions in the Constitution reflect the 
will of the proletariat and manifest the class 
nature of the law. 

Juristically speaking, however, citizens are 
equal in the application of the law. Although 
unre formed landlords, rich peasants, reactionary 
capitalists and other class enemies are deprived, 
according to the law, of such political rights as 
to vote and stand for election, they are entitled 
to the same rights and performance of the same 
duties as the other citizens provided they do 
not offend against the law. These rights and 
duties include: their freedom of person and 
their homes are inviolable, they have the right 
to work and the right to rest and they must 
abide by the Constitution and the law, take care 
of and protect public property and observe 
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labour discipline. If they have acquitted 
themselves well after remoulding and educa- 
tion, their designations as landlords, rich 
peasants, counter-revolutionaries or bad ele- 
ments are removed and they are restored all 
rights previously deprived. On the other 
hand, law-breakers among the people will be 
punished according to the law. 



From Beijing Review 12 I , pp 
29, 32, and 35. 



25- 



DEMOCRACY: NOT FOR CHINA 

"Recent wall posters and mini-demon- 
strations in Peking have stimulated 
some naive speculation about whether 
China is moving toward Western-style 
democracy. It is not." 

— A. Doak Barnett, N.Y. Times, 12D 



HUMAN RIGHTS PROVISIONS OF THE PRC CONSTITUTION 



Article 4. ...All the nationalities 
are equal.... Discrimination against, or 
oppression of, any nationality, and acts 
which undermine the unity of the nation- 
alities are prohibited. Big-nationality 
chauvinism and local-nationality chauvin- 
ism must be opposed.... All the nation- 
alities have the freedom to use and dev- 
elop their own spoken and written lang- 
uages, and to preserve or reform their 
own customs and ways . 

Article 14. The state upholds the 
leading position of Marxism-Leninism-Mao 
Tsetung Thought in all spheres of ideol- 
ogy and culture. All cultural undertak- 
ings must serve the workers, peasants and 
soldiers and serve socialism. 

The state applies the policy of "let- 
ting a hundred flowers blossom and a 
hundred schools of thought contend" so 
as to promote the development of the 
arts and sciences and bring about a 
flourishing socialist culture. 

Article 18. The state safeguards 
the socialist system, suppresses all 
treasonable and counter-revolutionary 
activities, punishes all traitors and 
counter-revolutionaries, and punishes 
newborn bourgeois elements and other 
bad elements. 

The state deprives of political rights 
as prescribed by law, those landlords, 
rich peasants and reactionary capitalists 
who have not yet been reformed .... 

Article 45. Citizens enjoy free- 
dom of speech, correspondence, the press, 
assembly, association, procession, demon- 
stration and the freedom to strike, and 



to have the right to "speak out freely, 
air their views fully, hold great de- 
bates and write big-character posters." 

Article 46. Citizens enjoy freedom 
to believe in religion and freedom not to 
believe in religion and to propagate athe- 
ism. 

Article 47. The citizens' freedom 
of person and their homes are inviolable. 
No citizen may be arrested except by 
decision of a people's court or with the 
sanction of a people's procuratoriate , 
and the arrest must be made by a public 
security organ. 

Article 52. Citizens have the free- 
dom to engage in scientific research, 
literary and artistic creation and other 
cultural activities. . . . 

Article 53. Women enjoy equal 
rights with men. . . . 

Article 55. Citizens have the 
right to lodge complaints with organs of 
state at any level against any person. . . 
for transgression of law or neglect of 
duty. Citizens have the right to appeal 
to organs of state at any level against 
any infringement of their rights . No one 
shall suppress such complaints and appeals 
or retaliate against persons making them. 

Article 56, Citizens must support 
the leadership of the Communist Party of 
China, support the socialist system, safe- 
guard the unification of the motherland 
and the unity of all nationalities in our 
country and abide by the constitution and 
the law. 
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* EDITORIAL (cont'd from page 1) 

important that this right be protected, 
not only for its own sake, but to insure 
that the government decision is reason- 
able and consistent with the interests 
of the majority. 

The People's Republic of China is 
often cited as an example of a situation 
where suspension of civil liberties can 
be justified on the basis of the economic 
advances that allegedly would not have 
been possible in a free-expression con- 
text. Actually, the Peking government 
is now admitting that the Chinese econ- 
omic performance has been less than out- 
standing, and that China remains a poor 
country. There is even some indication 
that the authorities realize that one 
reason that the economy is so backward 
is that people have not been free to 
point out the shortcomings of the econ- 
omic system 

In this respect, a radio report from 
Gansu (one of China's poorer provinces, 
rarely visited by foreigners) is instruc- 
tive. Agricultural policies there, we 
are now told, were erroneous under the 
local administration which was ousted in 
1977. This was understood at the time 
by many Gansuans , including one member 
of a county Party committee. "He put 
forward some dissenting opinions * Radio 
Lanzhou tells us , "but the leaders slan- 
dered him, saying that he did not believe 
in putting politics in command. They also 
stirred up a cold wind, and supressed the 
people's revolution.... Their efforts 
put all cadres in a dilemma. When they 
emphasized production, they feared that 
[bad political] labels would be stuck on 
them. If they neglected production [in 
favor of politics] , they feared that the 
people would starve." (GS12°14D77) 

Thus, there is danger of people's 
economic rights being denied, not when 
civil liberties exist, but rather when 
they are denied. When freedom is absent, 
irresponsible administrators can suppress 
the facts, (in the Gansu case, "They did 
not allow people to reveal the truth.") 

Under such circumstances, it is 
highly unlikely that people's economic 
rights can be realized, just as civil 
liberties cannot exist in a context of 
severe material deprivation. ««*> 



A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATED CHINESE 

SPEAHRhead generally uses the 
pinyin system in transliterating 
names and terms pertaining to the 
People's Republic of China. (For 
exceptions, see page 27.) The 
pinyin system has been used by the 
Chinese and U.S. governments since 
January 1. It is a slight improve- 
ment over the more familiar Wade- 
Giles system, though it has its 
own pitfalls. Three to be noted 
are the ch, sh and j_ sounds, which 
under some (but not all) circum- 
stances are rendered "q, 
"zh," respectively. 



x 
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TAIWANESE VIEW (cont'd from page 2) 

lishment that "Today we are in the midst of 
enemies and thus we do not have the luxury 
of talking about human rights." Well, it is 
true enough that we have quite a few enemies 
these days. But in my view our biggest enemy 
is really those in power who are waving the 
banner of "ant i -communism and national revival, 
while actually making it more difficult for 
us to resist communism, and preventing the 
revival of our [Taiwanese] nation. 

It is a tiny minority which holds this 
elegant placard, blocking our march toward 
human rights, and preventing us from joining 
the mainstream of history. We stand at the 
edge of a cliff, and they would have us step 
off into utter isolation. 

( Editor's note : Ms Su has been under 
government pressure in the form of charges 
(which we find unconvincing) of having forged 
official documents.) «°» 



CHINA'S HUMAN RIGHTS MOVEMENT 

"An unstoppable wave which will 
explode like a bomb on April 5." 

—From a Peking poster, HK16°18D 
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(Cont'd from page 4) 
control of the news media, public reac- 
tion to the Yus' arrest was sharp. Some 
people even courted arrest by staging pub- 
lic demonstrations. 

Seventeen of the most famous non-parti- 
sans issued a statement on January 22 call- 
ing the charges against the Yus "trumped- 
up," and terming the arrests "illegal." 
The statement , which was subsequently 
signed by many other people, declared 
that "this intensification of the ten- 
dency toward military and secret police 
rule, as well as acts of political perse- 
cution, will absolutely not be tolerated 
by us, and will be resolutely opposed to 
the end." 

The government immediately began an 
"investigation" of these activities in 
support of the Yus, with Tao-yuan magis- 
trate Hsu Hsin-liang (see page 16) singled 
for special attack. Hsu was instructed 
that he should not leave his office during 
business hours, arid should not engage in 
irrelevant activities, and was subject to 
"discipline." His activities on behalf 
of a defendant whose case was pending were 
declared "improper." Other than the cam- 
paign of vilification, it is not known 
what action was actually taken against 
Hsu. ( China News 23 I) 

Yu Teng-fa was a sort of patriarch of 
independent politics in the Kaohsiung re- 
gion. Although retired from office for 
some years now, he has a number of rela- 
tives active in politics. His daughter, 
Huang Yu Hsiu-luan, ran for a National 
Assembly seat in last year's abortive elec- 
tion. His daughter-in-law, Ch'en Hsiu- 
ying, is a member of the Taiwan Provincial 
Assembly. And his son-in-law, Huang Yu- 
jen, is the current Kaohsiung County Magis- 
trate, 

But apparently little of Yu Teng-fa 's 
enthusiasm for politics had rubbed off on 
his son, Yu Jui-yen, who was arrested 
hours after Yu Teng-fa for reasons that 
remain something of a mystery. The younger 
Yu is a friend of Magistrate Huang, and it 
was in the latter' s official residence that 
Yu Jui-yen was arrested. Jui-yen, like his 
father, was charged with "sedition." He 
is said to have a heart condition, and it 
is reported that the government is now 
holding him in Taipei's Three Services 
Hospital. 

In the process^ of arresting Yu Teng-fa 
the agents ransacked his papers , confisca- 
ting many of them. They also raided the 
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home of his friend. They took clippings of 
Japanese newspapers containing news reports 
which the government does not permit Taiwan- 
ese to read. Included was an account of a 
conversation between Chiang Kai-shek, father 
of President Chiang Ching-kuo , in which the 
elder Chiang had told John Foster Dulles 
that it would not be possible to recover 
China. This admission had never been made 
publicly, and indeed the mainland-recovery 
myth is the rationale used by the Chinese 
Nationalists to continue their "Republic of 
China" dictatorship over the Taiwanese. The 
text of the conversation has been circulating 
underground, causing quite a sensation. 

The December 25 proclamation which Yu and 
his associates had been promoting contained 
a series of proposals calling for the reali- 
zation of human rights, representative govern- 
ment, the general liberalization of Taiwan's 
politics, and an end the martial law which 
has been in effect for three decades. It 
was demanded that the army be "nationalized," 
instead of being a party-army as it is be- 
lieved to be at present. The governor of 
Taiwan Province and mayor of Taipei, it was 
said, should be elected instead of appointed 
as is now the case. An independent judiciary 
was demanded, as was an end to political 
imprisonment and torture. There were also 
various economic and social demands, such 
as public health care. Although the right 
of workers to bargain collectively was 
asked, the right to strike, which had been 
asserted in an early draft, was dropped from 
the final version. 

These proposals elicited considerable in- 
terest both within Taiwan and among Chinese 
and Taiwanese abroad. By the same token, the 
arrest of Yu has aroused considerable con- 
cern. In Japan, the International Committee 
for the Defense of Human Rights on Taiwan 
issued a strongly-worded statement demanding 
the release of Yu and his son, and an end to 
all such arrests. In California, the For- 
mosan Association for Human Rights (FAHR) 
said, "We urge the government to respect the 
human rights of the Yu family, and to release 
the two men promptly." FAHR expressed con- 
cern that not only were the rights of the Yus 
affected, but it also appeared that the right 
of the non-party people to assemble on Feb- 
ruary 1 was not being respected. 

The American Section of Amnesty Interna- 
tional immediately issued a statement saying 
that AI was watching the Yu situation closely. 
On January 31 AI ' s International Secretariat 
designated this an "urgent action" case, 
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Right: North . 
American Daily 
January 24 page 
1 lead story on 
Yu Teng-fa, 
based in large 
part on 
press release. 
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which meant mobilizing Amnesty's world-wide 
Urgent Action Network on the Yus ' behalf. 

The day that Yu Teng-fa and Yu Jui-yen 
were arrested, the Society for the Protec- 
tion of East Asians' Human Rights cabled 
President Chiang Ching-kuo with an "urgent 
appeal" to "respect the human rights of Yu 
Teng-fa." 

SPEAHR also issued a press release con- 
taining most of the above information (see 
North American Daily treatment, right). 
The release contained this statement of 
SPEAHR' s position on the case: 

"The Society regrets that the government 
authorities on Taiwan have arrested non- 
Kuomintang leader Yu Teng-fa of Kaohsiung. 
Although SPEAHR is a non-partisan organiza- 
tion and thus does not politically endorse 
anyone, we deplore this apparent violation 
of Mr. Yu's human rights. We appeal to the 
authorities to effect his immediate release, 
and to afford both him and his son the bene- 
fit of due process of law." ° cmo 
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LI-YI-ZHE, CONT'D 
for three years in Canton (his home 
city) . After his release he resumed 
writing. 

In the autumn of 1974, Li and his 
two friends, Chen Yiyang and Wang Xi- 
zhe, wrote what may well be China T s 
most famous poster. Entitled "Con- 
cerning Socialist Democracy and the 
Legal System," it was actually a 
series of 67 posters which covered a 
Canton wall for hundreds of feet. Its 
20,000-word essay was also reproduced 
and distributed in mimeograph form, 
and thus became available abroad. (A 
translation can be found in the fall 
1977 issue of Chinese Law and Govern - 
ment ) . 

"The masses demand democracy and 
a socialist legal system," the Li-Yi- 
zhe poster declared. "They demand 
revolutionary rights and human rights. 
These would protect the masses." They 
did not challenge the de rigueur slogan 
"Give democracy only to the people , not 
to reactionaries," but they maintained 
that this principle had been abused by 
leaders. The government, they said, 
should uphold "all democratic rights , 
which the masses deserve to have pro- 
tected. Dictatorship should be exer- 
cised only over criminals who have 
committed murder, arson, gangsterism, 
robbery, theft, armed struggle and or- 
ganized conspiracy." 

Chairman Mao Zedong, the Li-Yi- 
Zhe trio said, had given the people the 
right of self -management , and the right 
to criticize. Under these circumstances, 
diversity of opinion should be tolerated. 
"What is so 'frightening' about heresy? 
Truth evolves out of struggle against 
fallacies." As for themselves, the three 
said that they would welcome the authori- 
ties' criticisms, though they placed 
their "anticipation for more lessons on 
the readers in the streets." 

They pointed out that throughout the 
history of China, there had been some who 
had spoken out fearlessly. The pre- 
liberation leftist writer Lu Xun was 
cited in particular. Even Lu, it was 
noted, had been able to have his writings 
published, whereas today it is virtually 
impossible for unorthodox writers to get 



published .. Not only do the fearless have 
no outlet, but Li-Yi-2he themselves had to 
include in their poster a public appeal 
for paper. 

More importantly, "shackles, barred 
windows, leather whips and bullets" awaited 
those who spoke out. "In the summer of 1968 
...all across the land there were arrests, 
suppressions, and miscarriages of justice." 
In Guangdong Province alone , more than one 
million people had been "imprisoned, put 
under control, or struggled against." 
Accused persons were not allowed fair trials . 
"When authorities fail to produce evidence , 
even after protracted periods of imprison- 
ment and licentious maltreatment, they con- 
fuse a clear case further into an insolvable 
mess and then use this as an excuse to con- 
tinue the case for yet a longer time, waiting 
for a chance to try it again ri Political deten- 
tion camps (which Li Zheng -tian knew well) were 
described as "scum-hole cow pens." 

Unsurprisingly, the Li-Yi-Zhe poster did 
not meet with official approval. One national 
leader, Li Xiannian, described the essay as 
"vicious, malicious, and reactionary through 
and through, 11 A harsh crackdown followed which 
affected hundreds. The three authors were first 
subjected to "criticism meetings' 1 in Canton, 
and then taken away for "supervised work" (one 
reportedly in a coal mine) , They remained un- 
der detention through 1978. 

There were various campaigns to free 
the three men. The cases were taken up 
by Amnesty International , which in June 
1978 declared Li Zhengtian one of three 
"prisoners of the month." (The other two 
were prisoners of conscience in South Africa 
and Ecuador.) Later in the year Par is' s 
Mayor Jacques Chirac, on a visit to China, 
appealed to Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping to 
release the three. Toward the end of the 
year, poster campaigns in Canton (HK4°5I) 
and Peking (HK7°8I) also asked authorities 
to free them . 

The Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party took up the case in December, 
decided that the three should be released, 
and so instructed Guangdong officials. Li 
Zhengtian (who is about 37 years old) 
has now been fully rehabilitated, as have 
Chen Yiyang and Wang Xizhe. SPEAHR has 
written to congratulate the Chinese govern- 
ment for taking this step . ooooo 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 



EXCEPT FOR EDITORIALS AND 
OTHER STATEMENTS WHERE SPEAHR 
ENDORSEMENT IS EXPLICIT, ALL 
MATERIALS IN SPEAHRHEAD REPRE- 
SENT THE VIEWS OF THE ORIGINAL 
AUTHORS OR ISSUING AUTHORITIES 
ONLY, 



Two discussions of the Li-Yi-Zhe affair 
from North American Daily 10F (below) 
and 14F (left) . 
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COMING IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF SPEAHRHEAD .,, 

MORE ON LI~YI~ZHE l Not only the raen, but also their ideas, are being rehabilitated! 

" "■ "'■ /• 

CHINA'S HUMAN RIGHTS MOVEMENT ? A daring 12-point poster by democrats. 
AMERICA'S ROLE: Human rights and U.S. aid. 



...and other materials on human rights in China, Japan, the Koreas, Taiwan, Mongolia, etc 



MAJOR ARTICLES 

This section lists materials which are too comprehensive to be cited in 
the Crossreference section, but too short to be reviewed in Human Rights in Asia . 

Barnett, Robert W. , "Human Rights in China," World view , M78. The author appears to 
consider civil liberties inappropriate for Chinese. 

Cantwell, Becky, Don Luce, and Leonard Weinglass , "Made in Taiwan": A Human Rights 
Investigation (Asian Center, 198 Broadway, New York, NY 10038) . An investigative 
report about political repression, problems faced by Christians, and economic 
exploitation. 

Chan, Sylvia, "Political Assessment of Intellectuals Before the Cultural Revolution," 
Asian Survey , S78. Includes a discussion of thought reform in China. 

Chao Nien-ju, R. Randle Edwards, and Andrew Nathan, "Current Chinese Views of Human 
Rights," in Human Rights: A Symposium (Columbia University, General Education Semi- 
nar). Thoughtful observations by three scholars. 

Erdal, David, "I Worked in Mao's China," Worldview, N77. A British radical is dis- 
illusioned by his experience in China, 1974-76. A rare and powerful first-hand 
account. 

Falkenheim, Victor C. , "Political Participation in China," Problems of Communism , m78. 
A careful and very instructive study of the ways that ordinary Chinese do, and do not, 
participate in politics. Well researched (refugee interviews), and important. 

Griffin, Patricia, "Prison Management in the Kiangsi and Yenan Periods," China Quar- 
terly . No. 58. Discusses the years between 1928 and 1946, when the Communists held 
parts of Jiangsi and Shaansi provinces. 

Gupta, Jyotirindra Das, "A Season of Caesars: Emergency Regimes and Development in 
Asia," Asian Survey . A78. Only in small part focussed on East Asia, but highly 
relevant nonetheless. 

Hah, Chong-do, and Christopher C. Lapp, "Japanese Politics of Equality in Transition: 
The Case of the Burakumin," Asian Survey m78. Deals with one of Japan's few serious 
human rights problems. 

Heaton, William R.,Jr., "Mongolia 1978- Continuing the Transition," Asian Survey I 
Good articles on Mongolia are not often found. This is one of the few, but it only 
tangentxally touches on human rights issues (such as internal migration [13]). 

Ho Ming, "On the Way to the Rule of Law: A Brief Discussion of the Features of the 
New Constitution," Chinese Law and Government . Summer 78. Translated from Qi-shi 
Niandai, A78. Discusses citizens' rights. % * 

Huang, Mab, "Human Rights in a Revolutionary Society: The Case of the People's Republic 
of China," in A. Poll is and P. Schwab, Human Rights: Cultural and Ideological Perspec - 
tives (1979) . One of the more comprehensive discussions of. the subject. ° 

Kuo, Warren, "Oppression and Persecution in Communist China," in Case Studies on 
H uman Rights and Fundamental Freedom (The Hague 76) . The Chinese Nationalist view. 

Shirk, Susan L. , "Human Rights: What About China?" Foreign Policy . Winter 1977-78 
One of the better general studies. Reprinted in China Notes , Winter 1977-78. 

Sutter, Robert G. , "Human Rights in China," Congressional Research Service, F78. 
A comprehensive and balanced appraisal 

Woo, Franklin J., "On Human Rights and China," China Notes , Winter 1977-78. Discusses 
the question of the universality of human rights. Stresses the need to address "the 
larger question of international economic justice." 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



A April 



JL Jilin Province 
LB Lin Biao 



NAME: 



ADDR: 



a 


Au eus t 


LN 


Liaoning 


AFP 


Agence France Presse 






AH 


Anhui Province 


M 


March 


BJ 


3eijing (Greater Peking) 


m 


May 


D 


December 


N 


November 



F February 

FJ Fuji an Province 

GS Gansu Province 

GD Guangdong Province 

GM Guangming Daily 



GX 


Guangxi (Zhuang) 




Autonomous Region 


cz 


Guizhou Province 


HEB 


Hebei Province 


HK 


Hong Kong 


HL 


Heilongj iang Prov . 


HEN 


Kenan Province 


HS 


Hubei Province 


HS 


Hunan Prox-ince 


I 


January 


J 


June 


J 


July 


JS 


Jlanzsu Province 


JX 


Jiansxi Province 



DO NOT WRITE ABOVE 



MM Nei Monggol (Inner 
Mongolia) Auto- 
nomous Region 



NX 

o 

PD 

?RC 

OH 

ROC 

s 

Sh 

ss 

SD 
SH 
SX 
SC 

TJ 

JWYZ 
XJ 

xz 



zip [code 



Ningxia (Hui) Auto- 
nomous Region 

October 

People's Dailv 
People's Republic of China 

Qinghai Province 
Republic of China (Taiwan) 

September 

SPEAHRhead 

Shaanxi (Shensi) 
Province 

Shandong Province 

Greater Shanghai 

Shanxi Province 

Sichuan Province 

Tianjin (Greater 

Tientsin I 
(see right) 
Xinjiang (Uigur 5 

Autonomous Region 

Xizang (Tibet) Auto- 
nomous Region 



YN Yunnan Province 
*£3. Zhejiang Province 



This symbol indicates that our source 
is a broadcast transcript. Before the 
* will appear the location of broadcasting 
station, and the date of origin. "Date 
of origin" means the date of the original 
report, which in come cases will be the date 
the report was first published (as in a news- 
paper) , rather than date of broadcast. 
If different, the FBIS date follows the * . 
(U.S. Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report) . FBIS volume number (IV, in the 
case of the People's Republic of China) is 
omitted if obvious. Years are not indicated 
except for items more than 9 months old. 
Broadcast dates are Greenwich Mean Time. 

[ ] A two-digit number in brackets indicates the 
relevant article of the U.N.'s Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights (1948) . 

TRANSLITERATION OF CHINESE; The Pinyin sys- 
tem is used, with the following exceptions when 
appropriate; (1) Non~Mandarin place names, if such 
names are either very common "household words" in 
English, or not originally Chinese-language names 
(e.g. Tibet, Urutnchi); (2) Well known ("household 
word") historical non-PRC personages (Confucius, 
Sun Yat-sen) • (3) Names of people and places out- 
side the People's Republic of China (including pre- 
1949 personages who left the mainland around 1949) . 
(Names in pre-1979 reports often appear in modified 
Wade-Giles because transliteration is not feasible.) 



The former leftist leaders Wang Hongwen, Jiang 
Qingi Zhang Chunqiao and Yao Veil yuan are popularly 
referred to as the ""Gang of Four," Because this 
may be pejorative, we identify them as "JVV£. " 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF EAST ASIANS' HUMAN RIGKTS 
IS PLEASED TO SEND YOU THIS SAMPLE COPY OF ITS NEWSLETTER. 
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INSIDE: This issue of SPEAHRhead is largely devoted to the People f s 
Republic of China > with one major article concerning Taiwan. We expect 
future issues to be no more than 50% concerned with the PRC, with the 
remaining space devoted to the other countries and territories of East 
Asia. 
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